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AT THE RIVER'S SIDE 


LOMBARDY COURT: 
A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 


CHAPTER III.—BUSINESS. ~ 


“ The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it.”—Shakespeare. 


THE counting-house of Messrs. Goldie Brothers 
Git was in Lombardy Court, in the heart of the 
pa It was a large, old-fashioned house; dull, 
ark, and solemn in its aged respectability, and of 
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a kind rarely to be met with now in that part of 
London. They are disappearing rapidly, not only 
from the metropolis, but even from its suburbs— 
swept away by the ruthless hand of the contractor, 
which spares neither rich nor poor, neither sick nor 
sound, neither the living nor the dead, but cuts its 
straight and level way through the oldest established 
houses, through the densest populations, through hos- 
pitals and churches, and graveyards even, and takes 
no estimate of anything but the money to be paid 
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for the intrusion, and the traffic and accommodation, 
which again, being interpreted, means the money to 
be gained as a return for outlay. 

The court itself was approached from a narrow 
lane, through a yet narrower archway, over which 
the words ‘“‘ No thoroughfare’’ were written, and 
those who entered it found themselves at once in 
solitude and silence, with only the distant murmurs 
of the street to remind them of the busy scenes going 
on outside. The first ‘‘Goldie” had occupied this 
house as his dwelling, carrying on business on the 
ground floor; but business had gradually risen to 
the first and second floors, and had finally invaded 
the attics, which were filled with chests and books 
and numerous queer-looking waifs and relics from 
foreign shores, many of which had been stowed 
away there long ago, and their owners and them- 
selves alike forgotten. ‘Goldie Brothers” had 
always been the style, but there were no ‘‘ brothers ”’ 
at the time of which we are writing, only one elderly 
Goldie, who took his place every day in what had 
formerly been the drawing-room, on the first floor, 
and sat there for a certain number of hours, at his 
knee-hole table, surrounded by tin boxes with the 
names of strange countries written upon some of 
them, and of ships and barques on others. Day 
after day he had occupied the same chair, bending 
over the same leathern slab with his face close to his 
papers, being shortsighted, until his shoulders had 
grown round, and his head had acquired a habitual 
poke forwards. Perhaps this development of head 
and neck may have been a Darwinian consequence of 
the desk-work of former generations of Goldie who 
had spent their lives in similar occupations. If so, 


who shall say what might be the result a few gene- 


rations later, supposing that the same causes should 
continue to operate in the descendants of Mr. Goldie ? 
That is not likely to happen, however, because he 
has no son, and his only daughter, who lives with 
her mother in a very nice villa in St. John’s Wood, 
is as upright and graceful in figure as a young girl 
of eighteen can be, and as great a contrast in every 
way to her father asthe suburban home in which she 
dwells is to the dingy counting-house in Lombardy 
Court. 

The most conspicuous object in Mr. Goldie’s room, 
and that which would first attract the eye of any 
one who entered it, was the crown of Mr. Goldie’s 
head, perfectly smooth and bald, inclining towards 
the visitor at such an angle that in the obscurity of 
the room it might very easily be mistaken for his 
face. The head was large and well developed, and 
fringed with iron-grey hair, which, when perpendicu- 
larly viewed, looked liked whiskers. If grey hairs 
are honourable as the sign of mature wisdom, there 
is also something in the aspect of a smooth, shining 
head—properly presented, of course—which seems to 
argue judgment, good sense, and even benevolence 
in the possessor. It does not appear to have been 
thought so in ancient times, for then baldness was 
considered a reproach. ‘‘ Base is the shrub without 
leaves, the meadow without grass, and the head 
without hair,” said Ovid. The misfortune of Rome 
in being governed by a Nero, was supposed to be 
aggravated, as Tacitus relates, by the trifling cir- 
cumstance that he was bald-headed. The reproach- 
ful language of the “children” to the prophet 
Elisha is another instance of this unreasonable 
prejudice. Mr. Goldie’s baldness was, however, 
one of his best and handsomest characteristics. 


When he looked up you were surprised at the 
comparative smallness of his features. The little 
eyes, the sharp chin, the angular mouth with its 
thin lips and its corners pointing downwards, and 
the general hardness of the lines with which the 
face was marked, failed to confirm the pleasant 
expectation which the first, and, as we may 
say, the bird’s-eye view of it had awakened. The 
general expression of the features, too, was disap- 
pointing, for though grave and quiet, there was 
something reserved and forbidding about them. 
You saw at once that he was in his right place 
among those old tin boxes, scratched and dinted as 
they were, and might fancy that he had been bom 
in the counting-house and cradled upon the shelves, 
if, indeed, the idea of his ever having been born 
and cradled at all could enter your head. It was 
evident that Mr. Goldie and his counting-house 
were made for one another, and you could feel no 
desire, unless you were yourself a man of business, 
to interfere with either of them. 

Goldie Brothers were merchants and shippers; 
they had business with both worlds, their clerks 
said—meaning, of course, both hemispheres of this. 
Their ships sailed east and west, and were known in 
every port, and there was no name more respected, 
none which inspired greater confidence wherever it 
was known, than Goldie Brothers. They were clever 
men of business, and made hard bargains sometimes; 
but none ever kept more strictly to the letter of their 
contracts, or even to the spirit of them, when honesty 
and fair dealing seemed to call for such a distinction, 
than this long-established and well-known firm. In 
private life the “ firm’”—that is, Mr. Goldie—car- 
ried out the same principles and applied them in his 
domestic relations and in all his personal dealings. 
He was strict and uncompromising in every question 
of duty so far as he understood or acknowledged it, 
but had the character of being hard and near. He 
never kept a tradesman waiting for his money, and 
never failed to claim a discount for prompt payment. 
He never overpaid a servant or even a cabman, and 
yet seldom turned a deaf ear toany charitable appeal. 
Business was one thing and charity another, he 
would say. Liberality in monetary dealings was only 
another name for inaccuracy. He considered himself 
bound, as a man of business and common sense, to 
guard against imposition, and to claim every advan- 
tage due to him from those with whom he had any 
dealings ; and then, if he chose to confer bounty upon 
such as were in need, he could do it at his pleasure; 
and if he refused, no one had any reason to complain. 
To do him justice, Mr. Goldie was generally open- 
handed when help was really needed and deserved ; 
he gave freely both to public subscriptions and in 
response to personal and private appeals. Those 
who spoke of him as mean and stingy did him wrong; 
but there were many who complained, with more 
justice, of his want of sympathy, and those even who 
were partakers of his bounty had been known to 
murmur that they had not been so kindly treated as 
they might have been, that his gifts had come too 
late, or that the distress for which he doled out his 
charity had been brought on more or less immediately 
by the hard bargains he and others of hia sort had 
made, or the oppressive conditions on which he had 
insisted in his business relations with them. But 
Mr. Goldie did not expect gratitude, and did not 
want it. He acted upon principle throughout, and 





did his duty strictly and accurately, both as a mer 
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chant and a man, and if people were not satisfied he 
could not help it. It was clear that Mr. Goldie was 
satisfied with himself at all events. 

The reader may understand now the difficulty of 
the task which Mr. Peterson had set himself, and 
also the force of his joke, when he proposed that his 
wife should go to the counting-house to plead her 
husband’s cause with Mr. Goldie. The clerks at 
Lombardy Court were not on easy terms with their 
principal. Some of them had been a long while in 
the office downstairs, and yet had scarcely ever ex- 
changed a greeting with the gentleman who sat over 
their heads, divided from them only by a few boards 
and a lath-and-plaster ceiling ; but socially, almost as 
much apart from them and above them as if they 
had been a different race of beings. The clock which 
faced you as you entered the counting-house was a fair 
type and summary of the rest of the establishment. It 
was a sober, respectable-looking clock, with a large 
face which might represent the globe, while the hands 
pointing to the figures might be supposed to indicate 
the various countries to which the ships of Goldie 
Brothers traded. Its measured and solemn “tick” 
seemed to labour with a sense of its own importance 
and responsibility; the weights answered to the 
heavy capital employed, which kept everything going; 
the wheels were the several clerks, some larger and 
slower, others smaller and proportionally “faster ;”’ 
the pendulum was the manager or regulating power, 
and Mr. Goldie was the key or master-hand which 
wound up the whole at intervals by drawing a cheque 
for salaries and wages, in return for which he ex- 
pected every one in his employ to fit into his place 
and go his rounds and do his work generally with as 
much certainty and punctuality as the several parts 
of that clock. Such a mechanical fulfilment of duty 
was all that he required. Any feeling of interest in 
their work, or of sympathy with himself as the 
director of it, would have been superfluous. They 
were springs and wheels, nothing more. He scarcely 
knew one from another. If any of them broke down 
or failed, they were removed at once and others 
substituted. The clock required a little oil some- 
times and had it, and the clerks might have done 
their work more pleasantly if they had been treated 
to the same; but, under the friendly and judicious 
management of Mr. Peterson, they went on pretty 
well without it; and if they sometimes chafed and 
murmured, the sound had not yet reached Mr. 
Goldie’s ears. Mr. Peterson was, of course, on a 
different footing from the rest of the clerks—literally, 
for his room was on the same floor with the “ firm,” 
and figuratively, inasmuch as he held a position of 
confidence, and was frequently taken into consulta- 
tion, and, in fact, did a great deal of the work which 
Mr. Goldie fancied could only be done by himself. 
Still, even Mr. Peterson seldomspoke on any other than 
business topics, and did not even refer to the weather 
unless it had some bearing more or less direct upon 
the shipping prospects. 

Such happened to be the case on the particular 
day to which our opening chapters refer. A ship 
bound for.the Antipodes had been hauled out of 
dock, and was waiting in the Thames for final instruc- 
tions. She was to sail that afternoon, and they were 
anxious not to lose a tide. Mr. Peterson was able, 
therefore, to rejoice with his principal, when he went 
into his room, that the fog had almost cleared off, and 
to hope that it would not return again; and so far 
there was sympathy and urbanity between them. 





There was a great deal to be done that morning, 
and Mr. Peterson was too prudent to think of 
introducing the subject which, in the midst of all his 
business, was uppermost in his mind, until the more 
important affairs were dispatched. He was engaged 
till afternoon with Mr. Goldie in his room, and when 
everything was finished, and he had gathered up the 
papers which he was to deliver to the captain of the 
ship with his own hand, he again made a remark 
about the weather, and then mustering his courage, 
said, ‘‘I have been thinking, Mr. Goldie, if you 
will allow me to speak to you about a personal 
matter, that, having a wife and children, I ought 
to make provision for them.” 

‘“‘Certainly, Mr. Peterson; quite right. 
every man’s duty, of course.” 

‘‘T have not been able to do much in that way 
hitherto.” 

‘T am sorry for that.” 

‘¢ And I shall have great difficulty in doing it now, 
unless you should think it right, as I hope you will, 
to give me some increase of stipend.” 

“Increase of stipend? Well, I would do it for 
you as readily as for any one—indeed, much more so 
if it were the right thing, and I will think it over. 
But you know my principles. Business is business. 
Labour has its market value as well as other things, 
and follows the same rule of supply and demand. 
You won’t be offended at what I say, I’m sure. I 
think you have always had a fair—that is, an average 
stipend ; have you not?” 

‘‘Perhaps I have; but if you were to value my 
work by its results rather than by the time and 
labour spent upon it, it might appear otherwise.” 

‘¢ Results! Oh, one can’t calculate salaries in that 
way; that would involve a percentage upon the 
profits, and would, in point of fact, be.a sort of 
partnership.” 

‘‘T did not intend to suggest a calculation of that 
nature,” said Peterson; ‘‘but I think that the 
interest I take in the business, and the experience I 
have gained, which enables me to do better for you 
than any one else could, and the success which has 
followed our efforts (I may say ours, may I not, Mr. 
Goldie?), should entitle me to be liberally dealt 
with.” 

‘Oh, yes; and I hope I have not been otherwise 
than liberal towards you, Mr. Peterson. I shall be 
happy to assist you if at any time you are in any 
trouble, which, I hope and trust, will never be the 
case. But we must not confound two different 
matters. Business is one thing, liberality is another. 
You are asking for a permanent increase of salary, 
are you not?” 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

“And I had always thought your remuneration 
adequate. I wished it to be so. I will make in- 
quiry, and ifI find that in the present state of the—”’ 
labour market, he would have said; it was a favour- 
ite term with him, but he hesitated to apply it to the 
present case—‘If I find that others are paying 
more,”’ he continued, still hesitating— 

‘“‘T don’t want to be classed with others,’”’ said 
Mr. Peterson, interrupting him. ‘I have been too 
long with you to wish for another chief, and I hope 
you do not want another manager. You might get 
some one cheaper, perhaps, but I don’t think you 
would like to see him here in my place.”’ 

‘¢‘T should not, indeed, Peterson,’’ said Mr. Goldie, 
with more warmth than might have been expected ; 
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‘¢ you mistake me entirely. I only want to feel that I 
should be justified in raising your salary, and then I 
will do it with pleasure.” 

‘‘T think you should consider what I personally 
am worth to you personally, instead of comparing 
me with others,” said Mr. Peterson. ‘‘ But you 
must do as you think proper; I shall not mention 
the subject again if you do not.” 

‘That is not quite a business view of the matter,” 
Mr. Goldie replied, ‘‘but there may be something 
in it. I will think it over, and—and—at all events 
if you will allow me to make you a present,”—and 
he took out his cheque-book. 

‘Not now, thank you, Mr. Goldie; I would 
rather have it in another form. I hope you will not 
think that I am asking for anything unreasonable. 
I only want enough to make provision for my family, 
and an insurance on my life. I must do that at all 
events ; I have, in fact, arranged it, and it is to be 
completed this afternoon.” 

‘‘Then let me pay the first premium,” Mr. Goldie 
said, again taking out his cheque-book. ‘‘ Don’t be 
above accepting a present from an old friend, and I'll 
think about the stipend, and inquire, and—there, 
there—take it and say no more. You'll see to those 
papers, and take them on board yourself some time 
this afternoon, and see the captain. He will drop 
down the river with the tide early to-morrow morn- 
ing, I have no doubt. There—there—don’t say 
another word. Good afternoon.” 

It was saying ‘“‘an old friend’ that prevailed. 
Mr. Peterson took the cheque without further objec- 
tion, and expressed his thanks warmly, though it 
was not what he had asked for. And Mr. Goldie, 


as he entered the sum to his private account, felt 


well satisfied with himself, and was convinced that 
he had done a very kind and liberal thing. 

It was getting late in the afternoon when Mr. 
Peterson turned out of Lombardy Court and walked 
towards the insurance office ; and the day was darker 
than usual, for the fog seemed to be drawing on 
again. He found Mr. Bennett prepared for him, 
and was desired to run upstairs and submit himself 
to medical inspection. 

‘*Don’t be nervous,” said his friend, ‘‘ you have 
nothing to be afraid of; yours is a very good life; 
there won't be any difficulty.” 

Mr. Peterson was not so sure of that. He had 
suffered a little from palpitation lately, and had once 
been laid up with rheumatic fever, not a severe attack, 
but sufficiently so to be taken into consideration at a 
time like this. It was a long flight of stairs to mount, 
and he was late, as Mr. Bennett reminded him, so 
he hastened up; and the exertion, added to his 
anxiety and the excitement he had just passed 
through, made him a little out of breath by the time 
he reached the second landing. 

The doctor had just put on his hat to go away, but 
he laid it aside again directly. 

“‘T shall not keep you long, I hope,” said Mr. 
Peterson, apologetically. 

‘‘T am in no hurry,” was the answer. ‘I never 
do anything of this kind in a hurry. I am glad I 
happened to be here.” : 

He was not in any hurry, certainly. The inspection 
was a long and careful one, and Mr. Peterson began 
to be alarmed. 

‘““You are nervous,” said the doctor, 
nervous ; your heart beats irregularly.” 

‘‘T am a little out of breath, that’s all,” said the 


‘very 


other; ‘‘Mr. Bennett told me to be quick, and I 
came up the stairs rather too fast. I am not so 
young as I was; I hope there is nothing wrong?” 

‘Not much.” 

The examination proceeded, the heart being again 
proved with the stethoscope. 

‘Shall I pass muster?” Mr. Peterson asked, at 
length, with increasing anxiety. 

“Yes,” said the other, ‘‘ you are sound, but very 
nervous. You may live to a good old age, however, 
if you take care of yourself ; there is no disease.” 

It was a great load off his mind. He wished the 
doctor ‘‘ good day,” and went down to the office, in- 
tending to pay his first premium with Mr. Goldie’s 
cheque. The usual preliminary inquiries had been 
already made, and nothing remained but to fill in 
the policy and complete the contract. It was too 
late, however, to finish it that day. The directors 
had just left the board-room. One of them, a Mr. 
Mortimer, alarmed at the returning fog, and afraid 
of losing his train, had gone away in haste, and 
others had followed his example. 

“Tt will not signify,” said Mr. Bennett; “ you 
may look upon it as done, I dare say. Mr. Mortimer 
is delicate about the chest, and was anxious to get 
home. Call as you go past to-morrow, and pay the 
premium, and the policy shall be ready for you.” 

‘“‘T wish it could have been finished now,”’’ said 
Mr. Peterson. ‘It has been put off too long, and we 
know not what a day may bring forth. That’s your 
own motto, Mr. Bennett.” 

‘‘True—quite true; but when it can’t be helped 
we must be satisfied. Those words were never meant 
to frighten us when we are in the way of duty, but 
only to stir us up when we are careless. You have 
done what you could, and to-morrow it will be all 
right, no doubt.” 

To-morrow! Ah, to-morrow! 


CHAPTER IV.—A LONDON FOG, 
‘It’s no fish, it’s men’s lives ye’re buying.” —Scott, 


By the time Mr. Peterson reached Blackwall the fog 
had settled down upon the river and its banks, and 
was getting every minute thicker and thicker. The 
boatman had much difficulty in finding the ship, 
though he knew very well where she was moored; 
but he reached her at last, and lay alongside while 
his passenger went on board to transact his business. 
There would be no sailing till the weather cleared, 
but that would most likely be before morning, and, 
as the tide would serve at an early hour, Mr. Peter- 
son was determined to accomplish his part and set the 
ship at liberty. ; 
While he was thus engaged, the evening closed in; 
the fog increased in density, and, spreading all over 
London and the suburbs, wrapped every object round 
as in a shroud. Traffic was almost stopped in the 
streets; men and boys appeared upon the scene with 
burning links—it was wonderful where they got 
them from so readily—holding them down to the feet 
of the passengers and horses that they might see, 
yard by yard, the ground on which they trod. The 
gas-lamps shed no light around, and were them- 
selves barely visible, appearing only as dull, yellow 
spots suspended in the murky atmosphere. The 
comparative silence of the streets was remarkable; 
there were few vehicles of any sort, and those that re- 
mained crept slowly along or drew up by the kerb 
and waited, the drivers giving vent to many an angry 





expostulation with the police, who urged them to 
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‘‘move on.” Now and then a group of disorderly 
boys or men would push their way along, thrusting 
aside those who might happen to be in their path, 
and disappearing, with loud, coarse laughter, in the 
gloom. Cries of distress or terror were heard from 
time to time, ringing through the air with curious 
distinctness, and causing the bewildered passengers 
to halt in their slow progress and cling to one 
another, as in the presence of some great but un- 
known danger. Pickpockets were busy at their trade, 
and policemen—those much-abused but generally 
faithful guardians of the public peace—were at their 
wits’ end howto fulfil the many offices required of them; 
now gently guiding some poor old man or frightened 
woman across the perilous road, and now hastening 
blindly where the shouts and cries of victims, merci- 
lessly robbed and hustled, seemed to call them, hold- 
ing up before them their lustreless bull’s-eyes in the 
vain hope of being able to discover where their aid 
was wanted. 

“Make way there! By your leave!” 

A gleam of light at last! but nothing cheerful in 
the revelation. On the contrary, a group of men, 
surrounded by link-bearers, keeping step together 
and tramping steadily along, bearing between them 
on a stretcher a poor crushed, senseless, corpse-like 
form, picked up from under the wheels of a carriage, 
and carried with all the gentleness and urgency pos- 
sible under such conditions to the nearest hospital. 

The same palpable obscurity pervaded all the 
suburbs. Ladies dressed for dinner parties, with 
arms and shoulders bare, shivered in their closed 
carriages, into which the fog followed them and rode 
with them, looked in vain through the reeking 
window-panes, wondering whereabouts they were, 
and what hope or prospect there might be of getting 
to their destination, not a mile off, perhaps, where 
their hosts were waiting for them, the tables spread, 
and the hired waiters in their white waistcoats ready 
to receive them, and turned back at last hungry, 
disappointed, and vexed at the loss of their ex- 
pected entertainment. A small annoyance, a very 
trifling sorrow, indeed, compared with that which 
threatened many a household and tormented many 
an anxious loving heart that night,—some friends of 
ours among the number! 

And not, alas! without good reason. The list of 
“casualties ” in the newspapers next day was a long 
one—accidents in the streets and in the suburbs and 
out upon the highways in the open country; acci- 
dents upon the railroads, spite of all the assiduity and 
care and courage of the officials, very few of whom 
put off their clothes that night; accidents upon the 
canals and quays, where men, who fancied they 
knew every stone of the pavement, lost themselves, 
and, though cautiously feeling their way, stepped off 
the quays into the water beyond the reach of help; 
accidents upon the river, though scarcely a paddle 
oran oar was moved there all night through; men 
lost overboard, drowned at once in darkness and in 
the depths, and so Leyond recovery. One case in 
particular, near Blackwall, where a man of middle 
age, leaving an outward-bound ship, in spite of the 
expostulations of its captain, and anxious to reach 
home, chiefly for the sake of those who would be 
expecting and fearing for him, after being guided 
carefully across the water till the trusty boat had 
brought him to the landing-place, stepped short, 
in the thick darkness, and was borne away under 
the rapid tide, where nome could see or save him. 
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Only his agonising cry was heard; and those whose 
ears were rent by it thrust off their boats with speed 
into the stream and pulled about blindly, now here, 
now there, until at last they rested upon their oars in 
despair, and cried, ‘‘ God help him, poor gentleman ! 
and God help them that belongs to him, be they 
who they may!” 

Yes; God help them! a widow and her son, 
watching painfully through that long, long night, 
comforting each other with fond inventions—how 
“‘he must have stopped at this place or at that ;” 
how ‘“‘he had done wisely to take shelter some- 
where; he would come home as soon as the fog 
cleared up; he was safe enough, no doubt, if they 
only knew where he was’’—but feeling all the 
while in their inmost hearts that he would have 
found his way home, in one way or other, to relieve 
their trouble, unless something had happened to him. 
Going often to the door to listen; looking up the 
road and seeing nothing but the all-pervading fog; 
making up the fire that there might be a cheerful 
blaze to greet him at his coming; starting up at 
every approaching footfall out of doors; counting 
the strokes of the clock, though they knew too well 
how the inexorable hours were passing on; wait- 
ing and watching still when light began to dawn; 
waiting and watching when the fog and darkness 
seemed to rise together suddenly, like a curtain; 
waiting and watching for one who shall return to 
them no more, whose much-loved features they shall 
never see again upon the earth. 

The fatal news was brought to them ‘‘in good 
time” next morning. In good time! too soon, alas! 
too soon; though they had been waiting for it so 
long and anxiously. More than once during that 
weary night they had almost thought and said that 
any certainty would be better than the terrible sus- 
pense which they were suffering; but now they 
reproached themselves for the cruel thought. Now 
they would fain have put the tidings from them as 
uncertain and incredible. Now they would gladly 
have gone back to their fears and terrors, and lin- 
gered on in them for days and weeks, if only the dread 
reality could be denied or doubted. But it was 
too true, too certain! The boatman who had wit- 
nessed the catastrophe had gone on board the ship 
again as soon as it was light to inquire the name of 
his passenger, and came himself to bring the tidings 
of his death. 

The body of the drowned man was found next tide, 
just about the time when the ship which he had 
boarded should have been dropping down the Thames 
with his last orders. It was readily identified ; there 
were documents upon his person bearing his name; 
amongst them a cheque for fifty pounds drawn by 
Mr. Goldie in his favour. Mr. Goldie himself 
attended at the inquest, and though he could, of 
course, give no evidence as to the immediate cause of 
the accident, he spoke with evident concern of the 
occasion which had led to it, and bore witness 
to the zeal and determination with which his much- 
lamented friend and manager had always done his 
work, undeterred by difficulty or even danger. Those 
who knew Mr. Goldie best declared that they had 
never seen him so moved or so upset before, and 
could not have given him credit for so much 
feeling. 

It was an additional shock to him to find that the 
cheque had not been cashed, and he went imme- 
diately from the inquest to the insurance office to 
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make inquiries. Mr. Bennett met him there, and 
introduced him to the directors’ room, where Mr. 
Mortimer was at his post. 

‘‘Ts it true,” said that gentleman, the moment he 
saw him, “that you have lost your manager, Mr. 
Peterson ?” 

‘‘Tt is, indeed. Had he insured his life?” 

‘“‘T am afraid not; it was not completed ; it ought 
to have been; and I fear I am to blame for the 
default. I don’t know what our directors will say 
about it. I hope his family are not left in any need. 
That would make it doubly distressing; but after 
so Many years in your office, and holding the respon- 
sible position which he did, that is not likely to be 
the case.” 

“‘T hope not, indeed,” said Mr. Goldie. ‘‘ Poor 
Peterson was a very careful man, and as well off as 
most people in his position. He had drawbacks, 
however, from sickness, and so on. But he was able 
to send his son to the university. He need not have 
done that, you know, unless he could afford it. I 
trust his widow will have something; and the sons 
are of age to help themselves now. I shall do what 
I can for them, of course, and shall find an opening 
for them both if requisite. No; I don’t think there 
will be any pecuniary difficulty. Still, I am very 
sorry that this insurance was not completed. You 
will see what can be done about it?” 

‘*T am afraid the office will not recognise it,” said 
Mr. Mortimer, ‘“‘and Bennett thinks so too, much as 
we would wish it, both of us. Mr. Peterson applied 
two or three years ago, and put it off for some 
reason ; it is a pity he did not go on with it then.” 

‘Yes, it is a great pity,” Mr. Goldie said, and he 
turned away with a sigh. In this instance, as well as in 
many others which he could call to mind, the good 
which he might have done had been defeated by delay ; 
the liberality, upon which he had begun to pride 
himself, had come too late. 

Unfortunately, if he had failed of doing good to 
the family of his late manager, he had now succeeded 
unwittingly in doing them some harm. Mr. Mortimer 
had felt inclined to offer assistance to the young men,or 
to one of them, at all events, if it had appeared that 
there was any occasion for it. He would probably 
have found places for them in the insurance office, or 
in some other house with which he had influence. 
But Mr. Goldie had taken that upon himself, and 
the director felt that it was his prerogative to do so, 
and that they might safely be left to his protection. 
He therefore said nothing of his own intentions, and 
only echoed Mr. Bennett’s remark that it was a great 
pity Mr. Peterson had not effected the insurance at 
the time when it was first proposed, for ‘‘ we know 
not what a day may bring forth.” 





PRACTICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
BY THE REV, HARRY JONES, M.A, 
I. 
O many people, and those not the least intelligent, 
science has now become so august, if not formid- 
able, that they are tempted modestly to shrink from 
any profession or exercise of it. For science is seen to 
mean emphatically the knowledge, not of isolated 
facts, but of general laws; and scientific men seem 
almost to disappear from the vision of ordinary per- 
aons in their pursuit of them. They demand such 





severe and minute accuracy in such an enormously 
wide range of inquiry that the commonplace observer 
and inquirer is impressed with a painful sense of his 
ignorance and impotence. To him the man of science 
lives and works in a sort of mysterious atmosphere 
far above his head. It is true that every now and 
then he descends from the skies, or arises from among 
the complicated strata of the earth, in the shape of a 
lecturer, and waters down some drops of his wisdom 
to the capacity of an admiring audience, who hear, 
with amazement which borders on incredulousness, 
of the ease with which he can determine the presence 
and proportion of metals in the sun and stars, or 
learn of the immense importance to be attached to 
the smallest motes that float around us, how they are 
carriers of vitality and disease, until the sensitive 
hearer almost dreads to think of the dangers that may 
lurk in every drop of water that he drinks and 
mouthful of air that he breathes. He rises from the 
lecture with a confused sense of wonder at the 
capacity and intelligence of a brain which can lie 
under one little skull, and yet perceive, trace, and 
hold the complicated threads of so much of the 
mysterious procedure which surrounds and _ pene- 
trates the world. He thus probably looks on 
science as at a still greater distance from him than 
ever. 

For all this a man cannot perform the commonest 
deed without some conscious or unconscious concern 
in the great principles of life and the conduct of life. 
He cannot fulfil the round of an ordinary day’s duties 
without contact with and use of processes and laws 
which have incalculable operation, and boundless 
range. The most seemingly trivial act is inseparably 
linked with infinite principles of action. The last 
movement of his hand may be connected with the 
result of influences which worked in a past which is 
inconceivably remote. When, after sunset, he puts 
his match to the gas in his parlour, he releases sun- 
shine imprisoned for countless years in the depths of 
the mine. When hesteadies his kettle on the bar of 
his fireplace he appeals to the laws which hang the 
earth in space. Habit or imitation may guide him 
in doing the small deeds of a day, but any deviation 
from eternal laws avenges itself, however little he 
may be cognisant of them. He is continuously 
affected by the principles in which science is con- 
cerned, and is thus unwise just in so far as he thinks 
that it may best be left only to “ scientific”? men. 
Though he cannot soar in their atmosphere, he may 
so far accept their procedure as to see to the way in 
which he conducts his life. I do not mean merely in 
respect to what are generally considered or called its 
moral and religious obligations—though here devotion 
to great laws rather than mere rules is of the first 
importance—but rather in respect to the commonplace 
everyday business in which he is engaged, the 
routine of existence, involving the choice of what he 
eats and drinks, the clothes he wears, the room in 
which he sits, the furniture with which he garnishes 
it, the bed on which he sleeps, the tools he uses, the 
books and newspapers which he reads, the calling he 
pursues, the kind of recreation which he seeks. It is 
in the round of life that a man can so far employ 
science as to act consciously upon intelligent prin- 
ciples in what he does, and escape the tyranny of 
mere custom, which many a one follows without a 
thought as to its intrinsic value, or its fitness to his 
own circumstances and condition. 

It is somewhat in this sense that I try to say a few 
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words about “Practical Social Science,’ in which 
perhaps I may risk the heresy of protesting against 
some things which have come to be highly esteemed, 
but which are by no means sure to survive the appli- 
cation of intelligent inquiry, backed by a certain 
amount of moral courage. Civilisation has its forms 
of slavery, as well as the rudest, most oppressed, and 
most ignorant state in which man can live; and even 
supposed ‘‘ experts’’ in a business, masters trained to 
the profession of the calling which they pursue, may 
be sometimes seen blindly following a usage which 
ought to be obsolete, because they will not use such 
science, such knowledge of general laws, as com- 
mends itself to any unprejudiced observer. Indeed 
it is the very custom of a trade which occasionally 
hinders the perception and use of science. A certain 
method or habit descends to a man who is sur- 
rounded by conditions wholly different to those which 
existed when the custom arose, and he clings to the 
custom under a dim sort of perception that it repre- 
sents the wisdom of his ancestors. The thing has 
been done, and therefore ought to be done. He does 
not like to depart from a usage which has become 
respected from continuous observance. Any estimate 
of it on its own merits has never entered his head. 
Take anexample. A farmer builds a new yard for 
his cattle, and he adopts an arrangement which has 
long prevailed. Cattle-yards, time out of mind, have 
consisted of, say, a square enclosure littered with straw 
and surrounded with stables and barns. They are 


and accumulate manure. Both these are valuable fo 
the farmer, and he desires to make as much by the 
ashe can. Now the commonest sense, and yet thie 
truest science, would teach him to shelter both. His 
own bedroom has a ceiling as well as walls. But the 
chances are that he puts his cattle to bed without a 
roof. ain and cold really consume a large propor- 
tion of the food which he gives them, making a 
heavy drain upon their life. The litter, being exposed 
to the wet, demands an excessive replenishment of 
dry straw, and the precious manure upon which the 
worth of his corn crop depends has its most fertilising 
properties or particles washed away. But his grand- 
father littered cattle, and accumulated food for his 
fields, under the sky, and thus he declines the com- 
monest exercise of science in a blind observance of 
custom. I know that some farmers are beginning to 
see that covered yards most surely produce the results 
they most desire to obtain, but the persistent use by 
many of open enclosures for cattle and manure 
indicates a surprising defiance of the most ordinary 
practical science. I wonder how much of the food- 
producing power of the whole country is diminished 
in this age of education by the retention of a custom 
which obviously dates from the rudest ages of igno- 
rance. 

The same want of original observation, the same 
slavery to inherited routine, which‘is shown in the 
earlier part of the processes by which bread and 
meat are prepared for the nation, is seen in many 
other ways. People adopt an unobservant hand-to- 
mouth mode in which to provide for the common 
necessities of life as they arise, or idly acquiesce in 
some custom, structure, or arrangement, which the 
baker, the tailor, the shoemaker, or the builder has 
come to follow, he hardly knows why. In most 
cases their acquiescence is not even reluctant. They 
do not suspect, much less try to perceive, any devia- 
tion from the common-sense principles of science in 
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the article they use, or the form of fabric they adopt. 
They are unintelligently content with it. 

Take the ordinary construction of fireplaces in illus- 
tration of what I mean. These are commonly alike. 
Now the object of a fireplace is to provide for the 
warming of a room. People to whom money is 
a small consideration meet a fall in tempera- 
ture by heaping more coals upon the fire. But 
those to whom every shilling or penny is of im- 
portance seldom seem to realise the fact that by 
the present arrangement of their fireplace and 
chimney half the heat which they want goes up into 
the outer air. Builders of cheap tenements, who 
have not to buy coals for those who inhabit them, 
are content to provide what will take away the 
smoke from the fire in the room, however much 
warmth may accompany it in its escape. Indeed, a 
grate which does not smoke is supposed to indicate 
satisfactory skill in its constructor. It is generally 
forgotten that this result is obtained by means of a 
strong draught, which, according to its strength, 
robs the fire of that which it is intended to provide 
for the inmates of the room. No doubt many prac- 
tical protests have been made against this waste of 
fuel and heat. Divers scientifically economical 
stoves and grates have been invented, and have 
been\proved to save a large proportion of the coals 
which a needy family consumes; but the great bulk 
of our ‘intelligent’ lower middle classes make no 
protest against that waste of their money which the 
ordinary arrangement involves. They might not 
be able to perceive and suggest a correction of its 
faults, but they know, or might easily know, that 
these have been perceived and remedied by prac- 
tically scientific men. And yet they make no move, 
no general complaint. Builders are content to go on 
as.they have gone, and, at however little trouble, do 
not care to supply a construction for which, as yet, 
there is no general demand. Thus in the matter of 
warmth, important as it is in such a climate as ours, 
the teaching or spread of practical social science is 
widely and stupidly neglected. New houses mostly 
repeat all the faults of the old, and their tenants hire 
them without any thought or inquiry as to whether 
they are constructed on the best and most economical 
principles. 

I offer this as an illustration of the widely-spread 
unconcern which prevails as to the way in which 
some of the commonest arrangements of social life 
should be made. It is in the way of doing things 
that the first and rudimentary appreciation of science 
appears. And itis in the smaller matters of ordi- 
nary domestic and social routine that people might 
be thus really scientific. There is reason in the 
roasting of eggs. People do not want necessarily to 
understand why the world of lofty science should 
busy itself in preparations over the surface of the 
globe for the observation of the transit of Venus, but 
there is, in these days, less and less excuse for the 
easy, blind acquiescence in some traditional processes 
of life which might, in every household, be dis- 
charged with incalculably more ultimate satisfaction 
to those whom they concern, but which acquiescence 
now prevails among many who would repudiate any 
reflection on their intelligence. 

It will be my object to try and draw some atten- 
tion to the minor common-sense application of 
science, or knowledge of general principles, within 
the reach of the observant reader, in the daily round 
of business and domestic life. 
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BY ISABELLA L. BIRD, AUTHOR OF THE ‘HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO,” ETO. 


I.—THE SIERRA NEVADA.* 
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LUMBER-MILL AND RED-WOOD PINES. 


te. 2.—Lake Tahoe. Ihave found a dream of 
J beauty at which one might look all one’s life and 
sigh. Not lovable, like the Sandwich Islands, but 
beautiful in its own way! A strictly North American 
beauty—snow-splotched mountains, huge pines, red- 
woods, sugar pines, silver spruce; a crystalline at- 
mosphere, waves of the richest colour; and a pine- 
hung lake which mirrors all beauty on its sur- 


face. Lake Tahoe is before me, a sheet of water | 
twenty-two miles long by ten broad, and in some | 





* The Sierra Nevada is the first great mountain range which the tra- 
veller crosses on the way from the Pacific to the Atlantic seaboard. 





places 1,700 feet deep. It lies at a height of 6,000 
feet, and the snow-crowned summits which wall it in 
are from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in altitude. The air 
is keen and elastic. There is no sound but the dis- 
tant and slightly musical ring of the lumberer’s axe. 

It is a weariness to go back, even in thought, to 
the clang of San Francisco, which I left in its cold 
morning fog early yesterday, driving to the Oakland 
ferry through streets with side-walks heaped with 
thousands of cantaloupe and water-melons, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, squashes, pears, grapes, peaches, apricots, 
—all of startling size as compared with any I ever 
saw before. Other streets were piled with sacks of 
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flour, left out all night, owing to the security from 
rain at this season. I pass hastily over the early 
part of the journey, the crossing the bay in a fog as 
chill as November, the number of ‘‘ lunch baskets,” 
which gave the car the look of conveying a great 
picnic party, the last view of the Pacific, on which I 
had looked for nearly a year, the fierce sunshine and 
brilliant sky inland, the look of long rainlessness, 
which one may not call drought, the valleys with 
sides crimson with the poison oak, the dusty vine- 
yards, with great purple clusters thick among the 
leaves, and between the vines great dusty melons 
lying on the dusty earth. From off the boundless 
harvest-fields the grain was carried in June, and it 
is now stacked in sacks along the track, awaiting 
freightage. California is ‘‘a land flowing with milk 
and honey.” ‘The barns are bursting with fulness. 
In the dusty orchards the apple and pear branches 
are supported, that they may not break down under 
the weight of fruit; melons, tomatoes, and squashes 
of gigantic size lie almost unheeded on the ground ; 
fat cattle, gorged almost to repletion, shade them- 
selves under the oaks; superb ‘‘red” horses shine, 
not with grooming, but with condition; and thriving 
farms everywhere show on what a solid basis the 
prosperity of the ‘‘ Golden State” is founded. Very 
uninviting, however rich, was the blazing Sacramento 
Valley, and very repulsive the city of Sacramento, 
which, at a distance of 125 miles from the Pacific, 
has an elevation of only thirty feet. The mercury 
stood at 103° in the shade, and the fine white dust 
was stifling. 

In the late afternoon we began the ascent of the 
sierras, whose saw-like points had been in sight for 
many miles. The dusty fertility was all left behind, 


the country became rocky and gravelly, and deeply 


scored by streams bearing the muddy wash of the 
mountain gold mines down to the muddier Sacra- 
mento. There were long broken ridges and deep 
ravines, the ridges becoming longer, the ravines 
deeper, the pines thicker and larger, as we ascended 
into a cool atmosphere of exquisite purity, and before 
six p.m. the last traces of cultivation and the last 
hardwood trees were left behind. 

At Colfax, a station at a height of 2,400 feet, I got 
out and walked the length of the train. First came 
two great gaudy engines, the Grizzly Bear and the 
White Fox, with their respective tenders loaded with 
logs of wood, the engines with great solitary reflect- 
ing lamps in front above the cow-guards, a quantity 
of polished brass work, comfortable glass houses 
and well-stuffed seats for the engine-drivers. The 
engines and tenders were succeeded by a baggage- 
car, a mail-car, and Wells, Fargo, and Co.’s express- 
ear, the latter loaded with bullion and valuable 
parcels, and in charge of two ‘‘express agents.” 
Each of these cars is forty-five feet long. Then came 
two cars loaded with peaches and grapes; then two 
‘‘silver palace ”’ cars, each sixty feet long; then a 
smoking-car, at that time occupied mainly by China- 
men; and then five ordinary passenger-cars, with 
platforms like all the others, making altogether a 
train about 700 feet in length. The platforms of the 
four front cars were clustered over with Digger Indians, 
with their squaws, children, and gear. They are 
perfect savages, without any aptitude for even abo- 
riginal civilisation, and are altogether the most 
degraded of the ill-fated tribes which are dying out 
before the white races. They were all Very diminu- 
tive, five feet one inch being, I should think, about 











the average height, with flat noses, wide mouths, and 
black hair, cut straight above the eyes, and hanging 
lank and long at the back and sides. The squaws 
wore their hair thickly plastered with pitch, and a 
broad band of the same across their noses and 
cheeks. They carried their infants on their backs, 


.strapped to boards. The clothing of both sexes was a 


ragged, dirty combination of coarse woollen cloth and 
hide, the moccasins being unornamented. They were 
all hideous and filthy, and swarming with vermin. 
The men carried short bows and arrows, one of them, 
who appeared to be the chief, having a lynx’s skin 
for a quiver. A few had fishing-tackle, but the 
bystanders said that they lived almost entirely upon 
grasshoppers. They were a most impressive incon- 
gruity in the midst of the tokens of an omnipotent 
civilisation. 

The light of the sinking sun from that time glori- 
fied the sierras, and as the dew fell, aromatic odours 
made the still air sweet. Ona single track, some- 
times carried on a narrow ledge excavated from the 
mountain side by men lowered from the top in 
baskets, overhanging ravines from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
deep, the monster train snaked its way upwards, stop- 
ping sometimes in front of a few frame houses, at 
others where nothing was to be seen but a log cabin 
with a few Chinamen hanging about it, but where 
trails on the sides of the ravines pointed to a gold 
country above and below. So sharp and frequent are 
the curves on some parts of the ascent that on looking 
out of the window one could seldom see more than 
a part of the train at once. At Cape Horn, where 
the track curves round the ledge of a precipice 2,500 
feet in depth, it is correct to be frightened, and a 
fashion of holding the breath and shutting the eyes 
prevails, but my fears were reserved for the crossing 
of a trestle-bridge over a.very deep chasm, which is 
itself approached by a sharp curve. This bridge 
appeared to be overlapped by the cars so as to pro- 
duce the effect of looking down directly into a wild 
gulch, with a torrent raging along it at an immense 
depth below. 

Shivering in the keen, frosty air near the summit- 
pass of the sierras, we entered the ‘ snow-sheds,” 
wooden galleries, which for about fifty miles shut out 
all the splendid views of the region, as given in 
dioramas, not even allowing a glimpse of ‘‘ the Gem 
of the Sierras,” the lovely Donner Lake. One of 
these sheds is twenty-seven miles long. In a few 
hours the mercury had fallen from 103° to 29°, and 
we had ascended 6,987 feet in 105 miles! After 
passing through the sheds, we-had several grand 
views of a pine-forest on fire before reaching Truckee 
at 11 p.m., having travelled 258 miles. Truckee, the 
centre of the ‘lumbering region”’ of the sierras, 18 
usually spoken of as ‘‘a rough mountain town,” and 
Mr. W. had told me that all the roughs of the dis- 
trict congregated there, that there were nightly 
pistol affrays in bar-rooms, etc., but as he admitted 
that a lady was sure of respect, and Mr. G. strongly 
advised me to stay and see the lakes, I got out, much 
dazed, and very stupid with sleep, envying the people 
in the sleeping-car who were already unconscious on 
their luxurious couches. The cars drew up im 4 
street—if street that could be called which was only 
a wide, cleared space, intersected by rails, with here 
and there a stump, and great piles of sawn logs 
bulking big in: the moonlight, and a number of 
irregular clap-board, steep-roofed houses, many of 
them with open fronts, glaring with light and 
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crowded with men. We had pulled up at the door 
of a rough Western hotel, with a partially open front, 
being a bar-room crowded with men drinking and 
smoking, and the space between it and the cars was 
a moving mass of loafers and passengers. On the 
tracks, engines, tolling heavy bells, were mightily 
moving, the glare from their cyclopean eyes dulling 
the light of a forest which was burning fitfully on a 
mountain side; and on open spaces great fires of 
pine-logs were burning cheerily, with groups of men 
round them. <A band was playing noisily, and the 
unholy sound of tom-toms was not far off. Moun- 
tains—the sierras of many a fire-side dream—seemed 
to wall in the town, and great pines stood out, sharp 
and clear-cut, against a sky in which a moon and 
stars were shining frostily. 

It was a sharp frost at that great height, and when 
an ‘irrepressible nigger,’’ who seemed to represent 
the hotel establishment, deposited me and my carpet- 
bag in a room which answered for ‘ the parlour,” I 
was glad to find some remains of pine knots still 
alight in the stove. A man came in and said that 
when the cars were gone he would try to get me a 
room, but they were so full that it would be a very 
poor one. The crowd was solely masculine. It was 
then 11.30 p.m., and I had not had a meal since 
6a.m.; but when I asked hopefully for a hot supper, 
with tea, I was told that no supper could be got at 
that hour; but in half an hour the same man returned 
with a small cup of cold, weak tea, and a small slice 
of bread, which looked as if it had been much 
handled. 

I asked the negro factotum about the hire of 
horses, and presently a man came in from the bar 
who, he said, could supply my needs. This man, the 
very type of a western pioneer, bowed, threw himself 
into a rocking-chair, drew a spittoon beside him, cut 
a fresh quid of tobacco, began to chew energetically, 
and put his feet, cased in miry high boots, into which 
his trousers were tucked, on the top of the stove. 
He said he had horses which would both “lope” 
and trot, that some ladies (?) preferred the Mexican 
saddle, that I could ride alone in perfect safety; and 
after a route had been devised, I hired a horse for 
two days. This man wore a pioneer’s badge as one 
of the earliest settlers of California, but he had 
moved on as one place aftersanother had become 
too civilised for him, “but nothing,” he added, 
“was likely to change much in Truckee.” I was 
afterwards told that the usual regular hours of sleep 
are not observed there. The accommodation is too 
limited for the population of 2,000,* which is mascu- 
line mainly, and is liable to frequent temporary 
additions, and beds are occupied continuously, though 
by different occupants, throughout the greater part 
of the twenty-four hours. Consequently I found the 
bed in the room allotted to me quite warm and 
tumbled-looking. Men’s coats and sticks were hang- 
ing up, miry boots were under the bed, and a rifle 
was in one corner. There was no window to the 
outer air, but I slept soundly, being only once awoke 
by a continuance of the same din in which I had 
fallen asleep, varied by three pistol-shots fired in 
rapid succession. 

This morning Truckee wore a totally different 
aspect. The crowds of the night before had dis- 
appeared. There were heaps of ashes where the fires 
had been. A sleepy German waiter seemed the only 





* Nelson’s “ Guide to the Central Pacific Railroad.” 
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person about the premises, the open drinking saloons 
were nearly empty, and only a few sleepy-looking 
loafers hung about in what is called the street. It 
might have been Sunday; but they say that Sunday 
brings a great accession of throng and jollity. Pub- 
lic-worship has died out at present; work is discon- 
tinued on Sunday, but the day is given up to pleasure. 
Putting a minimum of indispensables into a bag, and 
slipping on my Hawaiian riding-dress over a silk 
skirt, and a dust-cloak over all, I stealthily crossed 
the plaza to the livery-stable, the largest building in 
Truckee, where twelve fine horses were stabled in 
stalls on each side of a broad drive. My friend of 
the evening before showed me his ‘‘rig,” three 
velvet-covered side-saddles almost without horns. 
Some ladies, he said, used the horn of the Mexican 
saddle, but none ‘in this part” rode cavalier fashion. 
I felt abashed. I could not ride any distance in the 
conventional mode, and was just going to give up 
this splendid ‘‘ ravage,’ when the man said, ‘“‘ Ride 
your own fashion ; here, at Truckes, if anywhere in 
the world, people can do as they like.” Blissful 
Truckee! In no time a large grey horse was 
“rigged out’ in a handsome silver-bossed Mexican 
saddle, with ornamental leather tassels hanging from 
the stirrup-guards, and a housing of black bear’s- 
skin. I strapped my silk skirt on the saddle, depo- 
sited my cloak in the corn-bin, and was safely on the 
horse’s back before his owner had time to devise any 
way of mounting me. Neither he nor any of the 
loafers who had assembled showed the slightest 
sign of astonishment, but all were as respectful 
as possible. 

Once on horseback my embarrassment disappeared, 
and I rode through Truckee, whose irregular, steep- 
roofed houses and shanties, set down in a clearing, 
and surrounded closely by mountain and forest, 
looked like a temporary encampment, passed under 
the Pacific Railroad, and then for twelve miles fol- 
lowed the windings of the Truckee river, a clear, 
rushing, mountain stream, in which immense pine logs 
had gone aground not to be floated off till the next 
freshet, a loud-tongued, rollicking stream of ice-cold 
water, on whose banks no ferns or trailers hang, and 
which leaves no greenness along its turbulent progress. 
All was bright with that brilliancy of sky and at- 
mosphere, that blaze of sunshine and universal glitter, 
which I never saw till I came to California, combined 
with an elasticity in the air which removes all lassi- 
tude, and gives one spirit enough for anything. On 
either side of the Truckee great sierras rose like 
walls, castellated, embattled, rifted, skirted and 
crowned with pines of enormous size, the walls now 
and then breaking apart to show some snow-slashed 
peak rising into a heaven of intense, unclouded, 
sunny blue. At this altitude of 6,000 feet, one must 
learn to be content with varieties of conifera, for, 
except for aspens, which spring up in some places 
where the pines have been cleared away, and for 
cotton-woods, which at a lower level fringe the 
streams, there is nothing but the bear cherry, the 
raspberry, the gooseberry, the wild grape, and the 
wild currant. None of these grew near the Truckee, 
but I feasted my eyes on pines* which, though not so 
large as the Wellingtonia of the Yosemite, are really 
gigantic, attaining a height of 250 feet, their huge 
stems, the warm red of cedar wood, rising straight 
and branchless for a third of their height, their 





* Pinus Lambertiana. 
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diameter from seven to eighteen feet, their shape 
that of a larch, but with the needles long and dark, 
and cones a foot long. Pines cleft the sky; they 
were massed wherever level ground occurred ; they 
stood over the Truckee at right angles, or lay across 
it in prostrate grandeur. Their stumps and carcasses 
were everywhere; and smooth “shoots” on the 
sierras marked where they were shot down as “ felled 
timber,” to be floated off by the river. To them this 
wild region owes its scattered population, and the 
sharp ring of the lumberer’s axe mingles with the 
cries of wild beasts and the roar of mountain tor- 
rents. 

The track is a soft, natural, waggon road, very plea- 
sant to ride on. The horse is much too big for me, 
and has plans of his own; but now and then, where 
the ground admitted of it, I tried his heavy ‘‘lope”’ 
with much amusement. I met nobody and passed 
nothing on the road but a freight waggon, drawn by 
twenty-two oxen, guided by three fine-looking young 
men, who had some difficulty in making room for 
me to pass their awkward convoy. After I had 
ridden about ten miles, the road went up a steep 
hill in the forest, turned abruptly, and through the 
blue gloom of the great pines which rose from the 
ravine in which the river was then hid, came glimpses 
of two mountains, about 12,000 feet in height, whose 
bald grey summits were crowned with pure snow. 
It was one of those glorious surprises in scenery 
which make one feel as if one must bow down and 
worship. The forest was thick, and had an under- 
growth of dwarf spruce and brambles, but as the 
horse had become fidgety and “scary ”’ on the track, 
I turned off in the idea of taking a short cut, and 
was sitting carelessly, shortening my stirrup, when a 
great, dark, hairy beast rose, crashing and snorting, 
out of the tangle just in front of me. I had only a 
glimpse of him, and thought that my imagination 
had magnified a wild boar, but it wasa bear. The 
horse snorted and plunged violently, as if he would 
go down to the river, and then turned, still plung- 
ing, up a steep bank, when, finding that I must 
come off, I threw myself off on the right side, where the 
ground rose considerably, so that I had not far to fall. 
I got up covered with dust, but neither shaken nor 
bruised. It was truly grotesque and humiliating. 
The bear ran in one direction, and the horse in 
another. I hurried after the latter, and twice he 
stopped till I was close to him, then turned round 
and cantered away. After walking about a mile in 
deep dust, I picked up first the saddle-blanket and 
next my bag, and soon came upon the horse, standing 
facing me, and shaking all over. I thought I should 
catch him then, but when I went up to him he turned 
round, threw up his heels several times, rushed off 
the track, galloped in circles, bucking, kicking, and 
plunging for some time, and then throwing up his 
heels as an act of final defiance, went off at full speed 
in the direction of Truckee, with the saddle over his 
shoulders and the great wooden stirrups thumping 
his sides, while I trudged ignominiously along in 
the dust, laboriously carrying the bag and saddle- 
blanket. 

I walked for nearly an hour, heated and hungry, 
when to my joy I saw the ox-team halted across the 
top of a gorge, and one of the teamsters leading the 
horse towards me. The young man said that, seeing 
the horse coming, they had drawn the team across 
the road to stop him, and remembering that he had 
passed them with a lady on him, they feared that 
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there had been an accident, and had just saddled one 
of their own horses to go in search of me. He 
brought me some water to wash the dust from my 
face, and re-saddled the horse, but the animal snorted 
and plunged for some time before he would let me 
mount, and then sidled along in such a nervous and 
seared way, that the teamster walked for some dis- 
tance by me to see that I was ‘‘alinght.” He said 
that the woods in the neighbourhood of Tahoe had 
been full of brown and grizzly bears for some days, 
but that no one was in any danger from them. I 
took a long gallop beyond the scene of my tumble to 
quiet the horse, who was most restless and trouble- 
some. 

Then the scenery became truly magnificent and 
bright with life. Crested blue-jays darted through 
the dark pines, squirrels in hundreds scampered 
through the forest, red dragon-flies flashed like 
“ living light,’”’ exquisite chipmonks ran across the 
track, but only a dusty blue lupin here and there 
reminded me of earth’s fairer children. Then the 
river became broad and still, and mirrored in its 
transparent depths regal pines, straight as an arrow, 
with rich yellow and green lichen clinging to their 
stems, and firs and balsam-pines filling up the spaces 
between them, the gorge opened, and this mountain- 
girdled lake lay before me, with its margin broken 
up into bays and promontories, most picturesquely 
clothed by huge sugar-pines. It lay dimpling and 
scintillating beneath the noonday sun, as entirely 
unspoilt as fifteen years ago, when its pure loveliness 
was known only to trappers and Indians. One man 
lives on it the whole year round, otherwise early 
October strips its shores of their few inhabitants, and 
thereafter, for seven months, it is rarely accessible 
except on snow-shoes. It never freezes. In the 
dense forests which bound it and drape two-thirds of 
its gaunt sierras, are hordes of grizzlies, brown 
bears, wolves, elk, deer, chipmonks, martens, minks, 
skunks, foxes, squirrels, and snakes. On its margin 
I found an irregular wooden inn, with a lumber- 
waggon at the door, on which was the carcass of a 
large grizzly bear, shot behind the house this morn- 
ing. I had intended to ride ten miles farther, but, 
finding that the trail in some places was a “ blind” 
one, and being bewitched by the beauty and serenity 
of Tahoe, I have remained here sketching, revelling 
in the view from the verandah, and strolling in the 
forest. At this height there is frost every night of 
the year, and my fingers are benumbed. 

The beauty is entrancing. The sinking sun is out 
of sight behind the western sierras, and all the pine- 
hung promontories on this side of the water are rich 
indigo, just reddened with lake, deepening here and 
there into Tyrian purple. The peaks above, which 
still catch the sun, are bright rose-red, and all the 
mountains on the other side are pink ; and pink, too, 
are the far-off summits on which the snowdrifts rest. 
Indigo, red, and orange tints stain the still water, 
which lies solemn and dark against the shore, under 
the shadow of stately pines. An hour later, and a 
moon nearly full—not a pale, flat disc, but a radiant 
sphere—has wheeled up into the flushed sky. The 
sunset has passed through every stage of beauty, 
through every glory of colour, through riot and 
triumph, through pathos and tenderness, into a long, 
dreamy, painless rest, succeeded by the profound 
solemnity of the moonlight, and a stillness broken 
only by the night cries of beasts in the aromatic 
forests. 
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NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


THE LANGUAGE OF INSECTS. 

i Beer insect world has always been one of the most 

attractive subjects for thoughtful observation. 
A German naturalist, Dr. Ludwig Biichner, has re- 
cently published a volume in Berlin under the title, 
“The Mental Life of Animals, or States and Deeds 
in Miniature,” which will increase this interest, 
although he speaks only of facts in the life of ants, 
bees, wasps, spiders, and beetles of various kinds. 
Certain pedagogues have disapproved of fables de- 
scriptive of animal life as a means of instruction, 
because in these poems animals are represented as 
talking and acting like human beings, and thus a 
false idea is conveyed to the child’s mind. It seems 
probable, however, that from this time forth sop, 
Lafontaine, and Gellert will be honoured as realists. 
It would appear that animals, within the sphere of 
their sight and life, understand one another as men 
do, at least in some measure. [If this be true of 
mammals and birds, there are still more wonderful 
discoveries to be made with respect to insects and 
their self-organised communities. Indeed, some little 
creatures appear to speak to one another by certain 
sounds, and many converse by means of the feelers 
on their heads, though these also serve other pur- 

ses. 

ee T:vo ants,” says Biichner, ‘‘ when they are talk- 
ing together stand with their heads opposite each 
other, working their sensitive feelers in the liveliest 
manner, and tapping each other’s heads.’’ Numerous 
examples prove that they are able in this way to 
make mutual communications, and even on certain 
definite subjects. ‘‘I have often,” says the English 
naturalist Jesse, ‘‘ placed a small green caterpillar 
in the neighbourhood of an ant’s nest. It is imme- 
diately seized by an ant, which calls in the assistance 
of a friend after ineffectual efforts to drag the cater- 
pillar into the nest. It can be clearly seen that the 
little creatures hold a conversation by means of their 
feelers, and this being ended, they repair together to 
the caterpillar in order to draw it into the nest by 
their united strength. Further, I have observed 
the meeting of ants on the way to and from their 
nest. They stop, touch each other with their feelers, 
and appear to hold a conversation, which I have 
good reason to suppose refers to the best ground for 
obtaining food.” Hague writes in a letter to Dar- 
win, that he one day killed with his finger a number 
of ants who came every day from a hole in the wall 
to some plants standing on the chimney-piece. He 
had tried the effect of brushing them away, but it 
was of no use, and the consequence of the slaughter 
was that the ants who were on the way immediately 
turned back and tried to persuade their companions 
who were not yet aware of the danger to turn back 
also. A short conversation ensued between the ants, 
which, however, did not result in an immediate return, 
for those who had just left the nest first convinced 
themselves of the truth of the report. 

The warlike ants also hold counsel in the same 
way before beginning their interesting campaigns, 
and communicate to one another the conclusion 
arrived at, as has been often observed. When an 
ant is hungry she informs her companions of her 
need of nourishment by the contact of her feelers. 
In this manner also the helpless larve are told to 
open their mouths for the reception of food, and 


| mutual affection or dislike is made known. Landois 
(author of a work on the voices of animals, which 
appeared in 1874) came to the conclusion, after 
numerous observations, that ants possess, besides their 
language of gestures, a language of sounds, inaudible 
to the human ear. For example, he threw a large 
garden spider into the middle of a populous ant’s 
nest. In a moment the whole swarm took the alarm, 
and such was the rapidity, that Landois regarded 
it as the effect of audible communication. A large 
number of ants threw themselves upon the spider, 
and a fierce battle ensued, which resulted in his 
defeat. This observer professes to have discovered 
in a particular species of ant an organ of speech, and 
says that the voice of this kind of ant (Ponera) can be 
heard by human beings, but not that of the common 
ant. 

When a change of home is to be made many 
species of ants carry each other in their jaws to the 
newly-chosen spot. Other kinds do not make use of 
so forcible a method of communication, but are able 
to understand one another by signs or gestures. 

Still more wonderful and remarkable are the at- 
tainments of which bees are capable in the way of 
communication. The watchers who are kept by bees 
at the entrance of their dwellings day and night in 
the summer time have among their other duties the 
task of forwarding news from outside into the inner- 
most recesses of the nest. According to the observer 
De Fraviére they possess for this purpose a number of 
voice inflections produced by the air-holes of the breast 
and the hinder parts of the body. Each inflection of 
the voice has a particular meaning. As soon as a 
bee arrives with important news she is immediately 
surrounded ; she utters two or three shrill sounds, 
and touches one of her companions with her long, 
flexible, and sensitive antenne, or feelers, which have 
no less than twelve or thirteen joints. The companion 
transmits the news in the same way, and it is presently 
spread over the whole nest. If the intelligence is of 
a pleasing nature, for example, the discovery of a 
store of sugar or honey, a flowery field, etc., every- 
thing remains in order, but the greatest agitation 
ensues if the news is of an alarming kind, or ifa 
strange insect threatens to force an entrance into the 
nest. It appears that such news is communicated 
first of all to the queen, as the most important person 
in the state. 

The language of bees is doubtless a speech of 
sounds as well as of gestures, and it can be unhesi- 
tatingly stated that they can communicate with one 
another not merely in a general manner, but on defi- 
nite and varied subjects. The discovery ofa treasure 
of sugar or any other kind of food by a single bee is 
followed by the arrival of a hungry swarm in a very 
short time; it is clear that this result can be gained 
only by communication between the first bee and his 
companions. Landois, whom we have mentioned 
above, says that when a saucer of honey is placed 
before a bees’ nest a few bees immediately come out 
and begin to utter their peculiar sounds (tiit, tiit, 
tiit). This sound is rather loud, and of the same kind 
as that made by a bee when it is caught. At this 
call a large swarm of bees assembles in order to 
collect the offered honey. In the spring the bee- 
keeper places some water in the neighbourhood of 
the hive, for the bees require it for the preparation 
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of food for their young when the hatching begins, 
and it would be difficult for them to fetch it from a 
distance. In order to draw their attention to the 
water he has only to hold a small stick smeared with 
honey before the entrance and to carry the few bees 
which first come out to the spot where the water is 
placed. These few are sufficient to make known to 
the whole colony on their return to the hive the 
existence of the water and also the place where it is 
to be found. 

Bees, however, can best understand one another by 
means of their antennes, or feelers, which they use in 
various ways. The best way for observing their com- 
munication is to take the queen-bee from a nest. In 
a little time, perhaps an hour after the sad event, it 
becomes known to a small part of the colony, which 
immediately leaves off working and begins to pass 
restlessly to and fro; but this applies only to a part 
of the nest, a single comb. Soon, however, they 
come out of the small space in which they have been 
searching, and, meeting companions, they cross their 
feelers and touch one another gently. The bees who 
have felt the contact of their feelers become disturbed 
in their turn, and communicate their disturbance and 
perplexity in the same way to other parts of the 
dwelling. The disorder increases, spreads itself also 
to the other side of the comb, and at last among the 
whole population, when a general tumult takes place. 

Similar observations to those made on these highly 
intelligent insects have also been bestowed on beetles. 
The so-called ‘‘ gravediggers,” like the great majo- 
rity of their companions, possess a very perfect organ 
of sound, by means of which they can produce a 
rattling noise, which probably serves, among other 
things, as a call to the performance of their common 
occupation. They can also make use of their feelers 
for purposes of communication. This applies to all 
beetles without exception, and there can be no doubt 
that they employ their feelers, which are often very 
wonderfully formed, for mutual understanding in the 
same way as ants and bees, although the communica- 
tions which they have to make are of a much simpler 
nature. The following account was sent to Dr. 
Biichner from Marysville, in North America, by Herr 
Goelitz :—‘‘ Last July I found one day in my field a 
heap of fresh earth, like a mole-hill, on which a 
black and red-striped beetle, with long legs, about 
the size of a hornet, was busying himself in removing 
the earth from a hole and levelling the ground. 
After I had watched the proceedings a short time, I 
noticed another beetle of the same kind, which 
brought a little heap of earth from the inside of the 
hole to the opening, and then disappeared again. 
Every four or five minutes a pile of earth came out 
of the hole, and was carried away by the first-men- 
tioned beetle. For nearly half an hour I watched 
the progress of the work. Then the beetle which 
had been working inside came out of the hole and 
joined his comrade. They put their heads together 
and evidently-made an agreement, for immediately 
after they changed work, the one which had been 
working outside going into the hole, and the other 
taking his turn outside. I looked on for some time 
longer, and then left them, thinking that these little 
insects understand one another like men.” 

Perty says :—‘ A cockchafer was lying on his back 
in a garden, when a gold-beetle came to eat him, but, 
finding himself unable to overpower the cockchafer, 
he ran into the nearest thicket and came back with a 
companion, when they both succeeded in killing the 








insect, and dragged him away to their hiding-place.” 
It has been observed that many other beetles call one 
another to mutual help. This is true, in a remark- 
able degree, of the so-called pill-beetle (Atteuchus, or 
Scarabeus sacer), whose remarkable method of breod- 
ing filled the ancients with so great respect that the 
Egyptians showed him divine reverence. This 
Atteuchus has the strange habit of making a ball of 
manure two or three inches in size, in which he 
deposits his future brood, and which he rolls before 
him until it becomes hard and round, and until he 
arrives at the place where he wishes to bury it. In 
order to find this place, the beetle has often a long 
way to travel, and he overcomes the difficulties of the 
road in an intelligent manner. It often happens that 
the ball falls into a hole or unevenness of the ground, 
where the beetle does not wish it to remain, and from 
which he cannot remove it without the help of 
others. The insect is suddenly seen to forsake its 
ball, spread its wings, and rise into the air. If one 
has patience to wait, the runaway will be seen return- 
ing in a short time, accompanied by two, three, four, 
or five companions, who bring the ball to the surface 
again by their united strength. Arrived at a desirable 
spot, the beetle digs a hole with his strong, notched 
fore-feet, which work like a spade, deposits the ball, 
and covers it again with the earth. 


SPARROWS. 


It is beyond question that there are feelings and 
emotions in birds and beasts akin to certain similar 
manifestations in man. Take pride of appearance, 
for example. The human creature in all its stages 
is subject to this feeling ; indeed, it is our power of 
self-respect in its proper place and degree. But 
other creatures than man share it with him. I have 
seen it in the house-sparrow and in several other 
birds, or something very like it. I once called at a 
friend’s house who had a fine peacock. I asked to 
see it, and was told it was moulting at the time; 
its fine tail was gone, and therefore was in hiding, 
and disliked to be seen; it felt ashamed of its poor 
dress. I once lodged at a gentleman’s house who 
had a pair of canary birds in a large cage ; they had 
had that year two batches of four young ones each 
time. They were all full grown, but one of the young 
ones had the misfortune to have a black feather in its 
wing. The whole family persecuted it because of 
that one black feather, each one taking hold of the 
offensive feather to pull it out whenever the poor bird 
came near. It had to sit by itself in consequence, 
lost heart, and had to be given away. When a boy, 
I was enjoying myself one fine May evening, on the 
sunny side of a dry-built stone wall near my father’s 
house. A great many sparrows were busy in the 
wall nest-making. Seeing a cock-sparrow go into a 
hole within my reach, I made a rush and put my 
hand over the hole. The bird, finding it suddenly 
dark, rushed out into my hand. I had him. I had 
no intention to harm him, but, with a boy’s curiosity, 
felt a wish to know him in future among the others, 
and to this end cut a small bit off his tail and let him 
go. I did not see him again. A week or so after I 
caught another cock-sparrow at the same place, and 
marked him in the same way. The sparrows went 
on with their nest-making and family life, but neither 
of my cock-sparrows put in an appearance. In the 
month of July, while wandering among the hills, a 
long way from home, I saw an old ruin, and went to 
it to search for birds’-nests. While thus occupied, 
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TAXATION AND THE 


what starts out from a hole but my two forgotten 
cock-sparrows! Not another bird was there, and 
they ran from hole to hole as silent as if they had lost 
their voices, nor would they quit their solitary 
abode. Evidently the small bit off their tails had 
broken their hearts and driven them to each other as 
brothers in adversity. Why had they gone into 
banishment to spend a gloomy summer in each other’s 
society ? Had their mates discarded them because of 
their stubby tails? or had they magnanimously dis- 
solved the marriage relation, leaving their hens to 
the joys of fine-tailed sparrows and the pleasures of 
family life? I thought of David’s men at Jericho, 
with their garments cut off, so ashamed that they 
could not return home. Well, the sparrows next 
spring would have got new tails, and then, I hope, 
they came back into society, but not with a good 
opinion of me. Certain it is that I never hurt another 
sparrow, and that I tried to make up the evil by 
kindness to all sparrows during winter. 
Walls, Shetland. L. F. 





TAXATION AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


OMPLAINTS about taxation will never cease, 
but in England at least the ‘‘ working people ”’ 
have little cause to complain. The following remarks 
appeared in the ‘‘ Scotsman ”’ newspaper, a journal 
never accused of any undue regard for the privi- 
leged classes. 

The first principle upon which taxation should be 
based is, that every citizen shall contribute to the 
cost of government. Next, going forward a step, it 
is desirable that the taxes paid by every person 
should be in proportion to his means. So far all is 
plain sailing; now the difficulties begin. 

It is not easy to adjust the burthen of taxation so 
that it shall press upon everybody and oppress nobody; 
and the difficulty lies chiefly at the two extremes of 
the social scale. You cannot tax the very poor man 
without creating a charge that may be oppressive 
upon those immediately above him ; and you cannot 
tax every wealthy man in proportion to his means 
upon a principle which would not put undue loads 
upon those immediately below him. It would perhaps 
be safer to say you ‘“‘do not” rather than that you 
“cannot ’”’ tax the very poor and the very rich in fair 
proportion to their means, because some financier 
may even yet discover a way to do it. In order, 
however, in some measure to meet the difficulty, taxa- 
tion is divided into two classes—direct and indirect. 

There are many people who insist that this is wrong 
in principle, and that the only proper taxation is that 
which is levied directly ; and the battle on the point 
is not likely to be over as long as there are people 
who will only look at one side of the question. Un- 
doubtedly direct taxation is in principle the fairest ; 
but no statesman can afford to disregard considerations 
of practicability, and a system of direct taxation 
which would catch everybody, and which could be 
collected without difficulty, has not yet been devised. 
It has, then, been found most convenient to divide 
the taxation—putting on direct taxes which will catch 
only the middle and upper classes, and indirect taxes 
which will catch both them and the poorer classes also. 
It was a fiscal fallacy that the fairest way to raise 
the Imperial revenue was by taxing every article 
used by anybody. Wiser views have prevailed of 
late years, and it has been recognised that to tax neces- 
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saries is to lay an unduly heavy burthen upon the poor. 
Thus when the bread tax had to be paid, it fell much 
more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich, and 
that for two reasons ; their means were less, and there- 
fore the tax pressed them more severely; and they 
could not relieve themselves of it, for they must eat to 
live. The only way in which they could bring about an 
approach to an adjustment of the tax between them- 
selves and the well-to-do pecple was to eat less than 
they required—in other words, to starve themselves. 
There are some of us who can remember the gaunt, 
pinched, wan look of the working man and his wife 
and children before the Corn-laws were abolished, 
and who can note with pleasure the contrast now— 
the change having been brought about by wiser fiscal 
legislation. 

First, taxation was taken off articles which men 
must eat to live, and then off articles which conduce 
more or less to decent comfort ; and now the customs 
tariff contains only twenty-one subjects of indirect 
taxation. These are—beer, playing cards, chicory, 
chloroform, hydrate chloral, cocoa, coffee, collodion, 
essence of spruce, sulphuric ether, iodide of ethyl, 
dried fruit, malt, naphtha, plate, spirits, tea, tobacco, 
varnish, vinegar, and wine. Striking out of this 
list the chemicals, essence of spruce, naphtha, and 
varnish, there remain only thirteen articles of more 
or less common personal or domestic use upon which 
customs duties are levied. These are—beer, playing 
cards, chicory, cocoa, coffee, dried fruit, malt, plate, 
spirits, tea, tobacco, vinegar, and wine. Playing 
cards and plate need not be considered: if they pro- 
duce anything considerable it will fall upon the 
bearers of direct taxation. The other eleven articles 
may be put into two divisions—one representing 
luxuries, the other not prime necessaries, but articles 
which have come to be nearly necessaries. The 
luxuries will be beer, dried fruit, malt, spirits, tobacco, 
and wine; the quasi necessaries chicory, cocoa, 
coffee, tea, and vinegar. It is obvious that the divi- 
sion here is empirical, because if there be many people 
who declare that they could not do without their tea, 
there are also many who declare that they could not 
do without their beer or tobacco, and perhaps with as 
much truth; life would be possible without either. 
In the excise duties there is nothing that can be called 
a tax upon a necessary. Here, then, we have the re- 
sult to which modern fiscal legislation has brought 
us—a system which imposes absolutely and without 
escape certain taxes upon the middle and upper 
classes; which levies other duties upon luxuries so as 
to catch the wealthy again ; and which taxes at most 
five commodities that the poorest may be expected, 
though not necessarily obliged, to consume. The 
system is orderly, and is based upon an intelligible 
principle, though, like all systems of taxation, it does 
not because it cannot reach absolute perfection. 

Applying the division thus made ont to the taxa- 
tion of the past year, what is the result? The total 
revenue of the year was £78,565,036. Of this sum 
£12,205,036 did not come from taxation, but from 
the post-office, the telegraphs, crown lands, and mis- 
cellaneous. The produce of taxesthen was£66,360,000. 
Of this sum the direct taxes, including stamps, 
brought in £18,702,000; and the indirect taxes 
£47,658,000. There are no materials available as 
yet for deciding how much of this indirect taxation 
was received from the five articles that have been 
placed in the third division; but if it be taken at 
£4,500,000, no great mistake will be made. Deduct 
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this sum from the £47,658,000, and the remainder, 
£43,158,000, will represent the sum received from 


the second division—taxes on luxuries. 
have— 


Direct taxation, falling upon the middle and 
wealthy classes exclusively F ° . £18,702,000 
Indirect taxes on luxuries which might be 
expected to fall more heavily upon the 
middle and upper classes than upon the 


Thus we 


manual labour class . ‘ a, ° 43,158,000 
Indirect taxes which may be expected to fall 

as heavily upon the manual labour class as 

upon the upper and middle classes . 4,500,000 


This shows that the complaint that the incidence 
of taxation is oppressive to the working classes is not 
borne out by the facts. 

But the table does not show all the facts, because 
of the £4,500,000 in the last division some part must 
be paid by other than the working class. Mr. Holms 
puts the proportion as two-thirds for that class, and 
one-third for the other classes, which would leave as 
the proportion of taxation which the working class can 
hardly hope to escape, £3,000,000, to be set against 
the £18,702,000 of direct taxes, plus £1,500,000, 
the share of the third division of indirect taxes paid 
by the upper and middle classes, making in all 
£20,202,000. Of the £43,158,000 in the second 
division, no use can justly be made as showing the 
burden borne by the working classes. They pay a 
good deal of it, probably half or nearly half; but the 
fact that they do pay it is evidence that they have 
means which should make them liable to taxation. 
They need not pay any of it unless they choose, and 
most of them and the country also would be much 
better if they paid less. If all the taxes in the third 
division were swept'off, they need pay nothing; and 
we should have the anomaly that those who have the 
largest share in deciding how the country is to be 
governed would virtually impose taxes upon other 
people, being themselves untaxed. 
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Loca NAmEs IN Butcaria.—If we examine a map of the 
seat of war, we find that in the names of the villages the same 
syllables constantly recur, just as on the map of England the 
terminations ton, ing, ham, hurst, and by are_found by scores. 
The map shows that in Bulgaria something like half the village 
names terminate in koi. This, the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” re- 
marks, is simply the Turkish word for ‘‘ village,” answering 
very nearly to the English ton. Thus we find several times the 
**new village,” Yenikoi, which corresponds to our Newton, 
while the ‘‘priest’s village,” Papaskoi, corresponds to our 
Preston, and Sultankoi to Kingston. Arnautkoi is the ‘‘ Alba- 
nian’s village,” while Kadikoi and Kajikoi are respectively the 
*¢ village of the judge” and the ‘‘ village of the pilgrim.” Very 
often the suffix Xoi is appended to a proper name, as in the cases 
of Akmedkoi, Sabnedind, and Osmankoi. Next, perhaps, in 
frequency come the Turkish prefixes—Yeni meaning ‘‘ new,” 
ol Eski *‘old.” Thus we find, close together, Yeni Zagra and 
Eski Zagra. Yeni Bazar is exactly equivalent to our New- 
market, Yeni Hissar to Newcastle, and Yenikoi, as we have 
already seen, to Newton. In the case of Eski Djuma, the ‘‘ Old 
Ditch,” we find a name partly of Turkish and partly of Slavonic 
origin. The two Turkish words kara (black) and ak (white) are 
seen in the names of the twe branches of the River Lom, the 
Ak Lom to the east and the Kara Lom to the west. Akserai is 
exactly translated by ‘‘ Whitehall,” and Karasa by ‘‘ Black- 
water.” In the case of Karamulin, the ‘‘ Black Mill,” we have 
again a name partly Turkish and partly Slavonic. Answering 
to the Turkish words kara and ak are the Slavonic prefixes 
tcherna, ‘‘biack,” and bel or biela, “white.” Biela, or 





‘* Whitby,” is one of the chief towns now in possession of the 
Russians ; and Biela Kraya is a white calcareous spur of the 
Balkans which projects far into the Bulgarian plaiti. But we 
must be careful not to confound the Sevens bel, *‘ white,” 
with the Turkish bala, which means “ high.” Thus the Balkan 
is the “high ridge,” and Balahissar is the ‘‘high castle.” 
Hissar Sultania, on the Dardanelles, and Hissarlik, whence Dr. 
Schliemann has borne away his Trojan treasure, likewise contain 
the word hissar, a ‘‘ fortress.” The Magyar equivalent var, a 
‘* fortress,” is found in Sarivar and Kuprivar, the ‘fortress of 
the palace” and the ‘‘ fortress of the bridge.” The names of 
smaller Turkish forts, such as those which encircle Kars or 
Shumla, often contain the word tepe, which means a ‘hill ” or 
“‘mound.” The Slavonic suffixes itza and ova are extremely 
numerous on the map. They both denote a ‘“‘ possession ” or 
‘*dwelling-place,” and may be taken as equivalent to the 
suffix ing, which is so common in English local names. Like 
the English ing, these two suffixes are generally appended to a 
proper name, probably that of the first settler or possessor. 
Thus we have the well-known names of Simnitza, Lovitza, 
Gravitza, Granitza, and Verbitza, together with Gabrova, Tir- 
nova, and Sistova. 


An APosTOLICAL SuccEss1on.—An old Puritan doctor, Sibbes, 
wrote a book called ‘‘ TheBruised Reed,” and that book having 
fallen into the hands of Richard Baxter, brought him under the 
influence of spiritual religion. Baxter wrote a book entitled “A 
Call to the Unconverted,” and long after he had ceased to write 
that book met the eyes of Philip Doddridge, and was the 
means of bringing him to a broader knowledge and richer faith 
and deeper experience in the things of God. Again, Doddridge 
wrote a book called ‘* The Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul,” and at a critical period of his history it fell into the 
hands of William Wilberforce, and awakened him to seriousness, 
thought, and prayer. William Wilberforce wrote a book called 
‘** Practical Christianity,” and in the sunny Isle of Wight it 
reached the heart of a man who obtained, perhaps, in connection 
with that Society, the brightest and broadest reputation of all 
who had derived honour from it—Legh Richmond ; and Legh 
Richmond wrote the simple annals of a Methodist girl, and 
published them under the title of ‘*‘ The Dairyman’s Daughter ;” 
and into how many languages, he should like to know, had 
that book been translated, and in how many had it been made 
by God a powerful instrument in spreading the truth? There 
was another great result of the circulation of ‘‘ Practical 
Christianity” besides that which he had mentioned. That 
book went into a secluded parish in Scotland, and found there 
aman who was preaching a gospel which he did not know, and 
it led him to preach it in a very different manner, till all 
Scotland rang with the eloquence of Thomas Chalmers. Let 
them look at that succession of names—Richard Sibbes, Richard 
Baxter, Philip Doddridge, Legh Richmond, Thomas Chalmers, 
fc not that an apostolic succession ?—Rev. Dr. Morley 
Punshon. 


ANECDOTE OF THE QUEEN AT BricgnuTon.—On October the 
4th, 1837, Queen Victoria paid her first visit to Brighton. Mr. 
Gutteridge, the organist at the Pavilion, has recorded the fol- 
lowing incident :—‘‘I waited the approach of her Majesty in 
the music-room as she was inspecting the various rooms after her 
arrival, thinking she might wish to hear the noble organ in it 
—not the one there now, but a much larger one, and a very 
superior instrument, which was removed to Osborne when the 
Pavilion was dismantled. The Queen, on being informed whol 
was, said she would like to hear the organ in the evening, and 
I was requested to attend. During the evening, her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, who, with several of the ladies 
in waiting, stood by my side, expressed a wish to sing some- 
thing to the accompaniment of the organ. The well-known 
duet from ‘ Norma,’ ‘ Mira, Norma,’ was selected, which the 
Duchess sang with the Hon. Miss Dillon. The Duchess then 
turned and said to the Queen, ‘ Now, my dear, you try some- 
thing.’ Her Majesty approached, almost timidly, and selected 
a song from Costa’s opera of ‘ Malek Adel,’ which she sang in a 
pure, unaffected, correct, and charming manner. It is a com- 
position which requires more expression than execution, but it 
was very perfectly rendered, nicely in tune, and with excellent 
taste. Her Majesty then wished me to play the ‘ Preghiera’ 
from Mehul’s opera of ‘Joseph,’ but I could not recollect it 
without the notes. She immediately sent for her own music- 
book, and I had the honour of holding one side of the book 
while her Majesty turned over the leaves of the other until she 
came to the object of her search. She appeared pleased at hear- 
ing it played, and requested me to attend every evening during 
her stay in Brighton.” 
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